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— 
THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 
The following interesting description of 
ascent of the great pyramid is taken 
fom Mr. Stevens’ Travels :— 


The base of the great pyramid is about 
ht hundred feet square, covering a sur- 
gee of about eleven acres, according to 
the best measurement, and four hundred | 
md sixty-one feet high. Even as I walk-| 
ed around it, and looked up at it from the 
pase, 1 did not feel its immensity, until I 
ommenced ascending; then, having 
dimbed some distance up, when I stopped 
to breathe, and looked down upon my 
friend below, who was dwindled to insect 
size, and then up at the great distance be- 
tween me and the summit, then I realiz- 

i, in all their force, the huge dimensions 
of this’ giant. work, . Jt took me twenty 
minutes to mount to the summit; about 
the fame time that it had required to 
mount the cones of Etna and Vesuvius. | 
he ascent is not particularly difficult, at 
last, with the assistance of the Arabs.—| 
There are two hundred and sixty tiers of | 
tone, from one to four feet in height, each 
two or three feet smaller than the one be- 
low, making, what we call the steps. Very 
often the steps were so high that I could | 
not reach them with my feet. Indeed, 
for the most part, I was obliged to climb| 
withmy knees, deriving great assistance | 
from the step which one Arab made for | 
me with his knee, and the helping hand | 
of another above. 

For one, who, but yesterday, was bus-| 
tling in the streets of a busy city, it was | 
athing of strange and indescribable inte- | 
est, to be standing on the top of the great | 
pyramid, surrounded by a dozen half-| 
naked Arabs, forgetting, as completely as 


| 





if they had never been, the stirring scenes | 


ofhis distant home. But even here petty 
vexations followed me ; and half the inte- 
tetof the time and scene was destroyed 
by the clamor of my guides. The de- 
sent] found-extremely easy: many per- 
tons complain of .the dizziness caused by 
the looking down from such a height, but 
Idid not find myself so affected; and, 
though the donkeys at the base looked 
like flies, “I could have almost danced 
down the mighty: sides. 

The great pyramid is supposed to con- 
ttin six millions of cubic feet of stone; 
mda hundred thousand men are said to 
lave been employed twenty years in build- 
igit. The four angles stand exactly in 
the four points of the compass, inducing 
the belief that it was intended for other 
Purposes than those of a sepulchre. The 
tutrance is on the north side. The sands 
ofthe desert have encroached upon it, and, 
With the fallen stones and rubbish, heve 
buried it to the sixteenth step. Climbing 
over this rubbish, the entrance is reached 
—tnarrow passage three and a half feet 
square, lined with broad blocks of polish- 



















mangle of twenty-seven degrees for about 
lnety-two feet; then the passage turns 
tothe right, and winds up a steep ascent 
ofeight or nine feet, and then falls into 
the natural passage, which is five feet 
high,and one hundred feet long, forming 
continued ascent toa sort of landing 
lace: in a small recess of this is the ori- 
tte or shaft, called the well; moving on- 
wad through a long passage, the explor- 
@comes to what is called the Queen’s 
umber, seventeen feet long, fourteen 
meee twelve high. I entered a hole, 
pening from this crypt, and, crawling on 
ay hands : : 


Opening, not a regular chamber, and now 
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wall to wall. 





















| Smooth and polished as the 


granite, descending in the interior, at | 


and knees, came to a larger 


d with fallen stones. Immediatly 
this, ascending by an inclined plane, 
with highly polished granite, and 
shout one hundred and twenty feet in 
lgth, and, mounting a short space by 
of holes cut in the sides, I entered 
"s chamber, about thirty-seven 
» Seventeen feet wide, and twenty- 
igh. The walls of the chamber 
Mofred granite, highly polished, each 

Teaching from the floor to the ceil- 
ies ead the ceiling is formed of nine 
Habs of polished granite, extending 
It is not the least 

iting part of a visit to the interior 
“m@.pyramids, as you are groping your 


way after your Arab guide, to 
feel your hand running along 
the sides of an enormous shaft 


finest marble, and to see, by 
the light of the flaring torch, 
chambers of red granite, from 
the Cataracts of the Nile, the 
immense blocks standing 
around and above you, smooth 
and beautifully polished in 
places where, if our notions of 
the pyramids be true, they 
were intended for but few 
mortal eyes. Atone end of 
the chamber stands a sarco- 
phagus, also of red granite; 
its length is seven feet six 
inches, depth three feet and a 
half, breadth three feet three 
inches. 


king of the then greatest. kingdom of the 
world, the proud mortal for whom this 


| 


torn away by rude hands, and scattered|his meditations were cut short by the ap-|early to be a miser.’ 
pearance of a middle-aged mau, who had 
just come out upon the piazza, and who 
asked if this was Mark Roland. 


by the winds of heaven. 





THE CARPENTER’S APPRENTICES. 


Widow Roland stood with her hand 
upon the head of her boy. He was a 
bright-eyed, robust, healthy-looking fel- 
low, with a face of marked intelligence, 
and a genial, good-natured expression of 
countenance. He had a bundle in his} 
hand, and close by was a small trunk, all| 
lashed up ready for travel. 

‘ Mark,’ spoke the widow, ‘ you are the 
only child I have in the world—the only 
being J have left to whom my hopeful love| 
jean cling.’ 
| The boy drew more closely to his moth- 
jer, but did not speak. He hid his face, 
|that she might not see the tears that came 
| to his eyes. 
| ‘Thus far, my son,’ the widow resum- 
jed, keeping down her own tears, ‘I have 
done for you the best I could. I have 
|taught you what I thought was right, and 
| have been more than repaid by your lov- 
jing kindness towards me. But now you 
| 





are going to leave me. It is, perhaps, 
hard for us to part, but it is for the best 
good. You must begin to prepare for the 
business of life, and work out your own 
support, since the means of supporting us 
| both are not within my reach. Before I 
bound you to Mr. Hammond, I assured 
myself that he was an excellent man—a 
man upright, kind-hearted, and strictly 
moral. So you will not fail tofinda good 
example in your master. Now, Mark, I 
have one very important question to ask 
of you. Do you know what kind of a 
man you wish to be when you grow up?” 
* Yes, mother,’ the boy replied. 

| © And what kind is it?’ 

A good man.’ 

‘And you would be respected, and be- 
loved, and honored by all who know you?’ 
added the mother. 

* Yes—yes.’ 

‘Then, my child, let this be the rule of 
| your life until that time: If you are ever 
tempted to take a step not in the ordinary 
course of your duty, stop and ask yourself 
this simple question— Will it help make 
me what I wish to be? And then you 
may ask—Would my mother advise me to 
do it? Iwould not have you mean or 
penurious, but still there is a proper care 
to be exercised over whatever sums of 
money may come into your possession.— 
Remember that there are two kinds of 
pleasure—there is a pleasure which fades 
away with the excitement which produces 
it; and there is a pleasure which conduces 
to our lasting good, and thus remains with 
us beyond the mere hour of its birth. Do 
you understand me, my son ?” 

* Yes, mother.’ 

‘ Then I shall not fear for my boy.’ 

In a little while the stage rolled upand 
stopped before the door, and the stout 
driver put on the trunk and bound it in 
its place. Mark Roland kissed his moth- 
er, received her blessing, heard one short 

rayer from her lips, and then hurried 
into the stage, and hid his face away in 
his hands. Late in the afternoon he 





Here is supposed. to have slept|at the door of a fine house. 
one of the greatest rulers of the earth, the|ed if he was to live in such a dwelling.— 
It was larger and handsomer than any 
house in the town whence he had come, 
mighty structure was raised. Where isjand he was beginning to fear he should 


|had seen him at his mother’s house once, 
and he replied that he was the boy. His 
trunk was carried into the house, and he 
|was then conducted to the dining-room, 
where the family were just ready to sit 
down to supper. 
Mrs. Hammond and to the larger children, 
jand also to two other apprentices, who 
|were about his own age. 
|but little, so he had more time to look 
about him, and observe the countenances 


reached a large village, and was set down 





He wonder- 


| 


| 
| 


he now? Even his dry bones are gone, |never feel at home in such a place, when;asked James. ‘ You’re goin’ to commence | rode through a beautiful wood, and around 


Mark recognized Mr. Hammond, as he 


He was introduced to 
He could eat 


of those with whom he was to live. He 
liked the looks of Mrs. Hammond, and he 
felt sure that she must be kind and affec- 
tionate. And then there was a little girl, 
whom the hostess called Caddy, but whose 
real name he afterwards found to be Caro- 
line, that he thought he should like very 
much. She was younger than he was, 
and a great deal smaller, but she looked 
good, and kind, and pleasant, and he won- 
dered if she would ever learn to love him 
as his own sweet sister loved him before 
she died. 
He cast many furtive glances at Mr. 
Hammond, but he could not tell exactly 
what to make of him. The man hada 
very sober look, and at times seemed to 
be stern; but yet there was nothing un- 
pleasant in his look, and when he spoke, 
his voice was very kind and considerate in 
its tones. 
When it came bed-time, Mark found 
that he was to sleep in a room with the 
other two apprentices. Their names were 
James Prout and Thomas Wilson. They 
seemed to be good-natured boys, and our 
hero thought he should like them very 
well. But he could not talk much that 
night, for he thought of his mother—he 
had never been away from her a night be- 
fore, and he could think of nothing else. 
Before he slept, however, he remembered 
all the instructions he had received, and 
he pledged himself that he would live up 
to them—he would be a good man if he 
ived. 
Mr. Hammond’s shop was a very large 
one, and quite a number of hands worked 
in it. He was the only house-carpenter 
of any consequence in the place, and he 
had as much business as he could attend 
to. Mark soon learned how to use the 
common tools, and at the end of a week 
he had the satisfaction of hearing his mas- 
ter praise him for his application and good 
behavior. As soon as he got over his 
homesickness, he became very happy in 
his new home. Mrs. Hammond treated 
him as though he were a child of her own, 
and Caddy was not long in loving him as 
he had hoped she would. He did not 
then realize how much of this was owing 
to his own gentleness and faithfulness, 
though he did know that he had resolved 
from the first to be all that a faithful boy 
should be. 
At length there came a holiday. There 
was nothing in particular going on in that 
village, but then it was a holiday, and 
the apprentices were allowed to have it to 


spend it ?’ 
‘It’s the first money he has given me—/ understood that it was his master’s wish 
the first I have earned at my trade—and | that he should go, he assented. 
I'll keep it for some good purpose.’ 


a good home of our own, and we must 
have money to do this with. 
have got to begin to save at some time, | 
and I know of no place so good to begin | And there the conversation ended. 
at as the very beginning of the opportu- | 
nity.’ | 


to use as they might think 
proper. 

‘Well, Mark,’ said James 
Prout, as soon as they had 
done breakfast, ‘ what ye goin’ | 
to do to-day ?’ 

‘Why,’ returned Mark, ‘1) 
thought I shonld take a walk | 
down by the river this, morn- | 
ing, and then come home and | 
go at work.’ 

* What !’ cried Tom Wilson, | 
in surprise. ‘* Work on ’Lec- 
tion Day! Didn’t the old 
man give ye any money ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘And aren’t ye goin’ to| 

* Not now,’ replied Mark.— | 





‘Pooh! What d’ye mean by that | 


| 


* No, no—not that, James. I do not 


In fact, Jim, you and I, both of 


we may want to go into business, and have 


Now we | 


| 


‘That’s all very well to talk, but it | 


won’t go down,’ said Thomas. ‘* Come—| 
we'll go to the tavern, and see what's up| 
there, and then go over to the bowling sa- 

loon. We'll have a good time. Come.’ | 
‘No,’ returned Mark. ‘I have no de- | 
sire to go to either of the places, for Iam 

sure it would do me no good, and I should 
take no pleasure.’ 
The other apprentices both laughed, | 
and James told him he ought to have been | 
a minister instead of a carpenter. 
‘ A carpenter ought to be a good, up- 
right, virtuous man, and as far as man- 
hood is concerned, a minister can be no 
more,’ said Mark, rather promptly. 

The boys laughed again, but not quite 
so forcibly this time, and then went away. 
Now it so happened that this conversa- 
tion had taken place in the sink-room, and 
as Mrs. Hammond was in an adjoining 
pantry at work washing the breakfast 
dishes, she overheard the whole of it, and 
it was perfectly natural that she should go 
and tell her husband of it. 

In the meantime Mark walked away 
down by the river, where the spring 
flowers grew in wild luxuriance, and here 
he sat down by the water’s edge, and re- 


ing. He threw a chip into the river, and 
as he saw it sail away, a lesson was sug- 
gested to his mind. How like a human 
being was that tiny chip, and how like 
human life the water. The current was 
fortune, and it must bear a man down to 
the great ocean if he gives up to the tide. 
Was it well to go to the ocean? If not, 
don’t venture uponthe river. If it would 
be well, then take the current, and sail 
away. 

Mark was perfectly satisfied with the 
course he had pursued, and by-and-by he 
arose from his seat, and plucked a lot of 
the sweet flowers that grew about him, 
which he made into two bouquets, and 
then he went home. One of the bouquets 
he gave to Mrs. Hammond, and the other 
to Caddy. They thanked him very kind- 
ly. Caddy gave him a kiss, and he 
thought that his mistress regarded him 
with more tenderness than usual. With 
a light, happy heart he went to the shop, 
where he found his master. 

* What—at work to-day?’ asked Mr. 
Hammond. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Mark. 
rather work here than s 
ing nothing.’ 

* Well, well,’ rejoined the carpenter, 
with a look and tone of gratification, ‘I 
am glad you feel so, for I have work that 


‘I would 
pend my time do- 








themselves to spend as they I want done, and for what you do to- 
pleased, and their employer |I will pay you. I want the rails got out 
gave them half a dollar each | for the doors of Mr. Richardson’s house. 
If I give you the dimensions, do you think 
you could saw them out and plane them ?” 


flected upon the occurrences of the morn- * 


—_ 


day 


Mark said he would like to try, and he 
was allowed to do so; and by the middle 
of the afternoon he had them all done, and 
had earned a dollar. Mr. Hammond com- 
plimented him very highly upon the man- 
ner in which the work was done, and told 
him that he should soon have an opportu- 
nity to earn something for himself. 

After an early supper Caddy came run- 
ning out into the yard, and asked Mark if 
he would not like to go to ride. 

‘ Papa says he would like to have you 
go. There are two seats in the carriage, 
you know, and papa and mamma can have 
one, and you and I can have the other.’ 

At first the boy hesitated ; but when he 


The car- 
riage was a very easy one, and it was very 
pleasant to ride by Caddy’s side. They 


through a fine village which Mark had 
never before seen, and got home about 


mean to save this for the mere gratification | nine o’clock. 
of having money, but for the purpose of| 
having something on hand in case I may | started for his chamber, ‘ don’t you think 
need it. 
us, hope to be men one of these days, and | gone off and spent your money and your 


‘Well,’ said Mr. Hammond, as Mark 
you feel as good as you would if you had 


time for trifling amusement ?’ 

* O—I feel a great deal better, sir,’ re- 
plied the boy. 

‘I am glad it is so,’ added his master. 


When the three apprentices had been 
with their employer a year, he told them 
that, when his work was so that it could 
be done, they might have their stents set 
for them, and he would pay them for all 
the overwork they could do. They were 
very much pleased with this, and for some 
time they were each able to earn from one 
to two dollars a week. 

‘What do you do with your money, 
Mark ?’ asked James Prout, as the three 
apprentices came out from supper togeth- 
er one evening. 

‘I am laying it up,’ was the answer. 
‘You never spend a cent with us,’ said 
Thomas Wilson. 

‘Because I have had no occasion to 
spend any,’ replied Mark. 

* But you’d enjoy a good time as well 
as any of us, if you’d only think so.’ 

*I do enjoy a good time.’ 

* How, I'd like to know.’ 

* Why—in hoping that I may be a man 
one of these days, and be able to do some 
good in the world.’ 

‘Fol-de-rol-de-diddle-dum!’ cried James. 
* What a pattern you'll make if you grow 


up. 

(‘ He’ll make a pattern that you'll live 
to wish you had copied,’ said a voice from 
the wood-shed, but the boys did not hear 


* Come,’ added Tom, ‘go down to the 

|saloon with us, and let’s have a game of 
ten-pins. What’s the use of being so 
mean with your money ?” 

‘I am not mean with it,’ replied Mark, 
rather warmly, for it was not the first time 
they had made the fling athim. ‘Tell 
me when you have spent a penny that was 
not for your ownamusement. Whenhave 
you laid out a single copper for the good 
or pleasure of anybody but yourselves ? 
Tell me that.’ 

* Well,’ returned James, after consider- 
able hesitation, for the question was 4 
knock-down blow to him, ‘ we do spend 
it for our amusement, and that’s more 
than you can say.’ 

‘No, no,’ rejoined Mark; ‘I can say 
just that, though I might better use the 
word happiness than amusement. If I 
thought I should find more happiness in 
some other course, I should most certain- 
ly pursue it. I would not ask you to 
spend a penny for my pleasure, nor would 
I urge you to do anything which I did not 
think was for your good. You haveask- 
ed me to go to the saloon; now! ask you 
to go with me to the shop. I am going 
to earn half a dollar to-night.’ 

Tom and Jim laughed at him, and then 
went off, while he went to the shop and 
rolled up his sleeves, and set about his 
work. Mar Hammond went into the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








house and told hid wife what he had heard, 
and then he remarked— 

*I am going to give that boy one final 
trial, and if he proves true in that, he 
shall have all the care and confidence I 
could give a son.’ 

He put on his hat and went out, and 
when he stopped it was before a small, 
mean hut at the outskirts of the village, 
in which lived an old woman named Polly 
Brun. Mr. Hammond opened the door 
and went in, and found Polly sitting by 
her little sheet-iron stove, steeping some 
herb-tea. 

* Ah, Polly, how d’you do?’ said the 
visitor. 

* God bless ye, Mr. Hammond, I’m jes’ 
so as I was when I seed ye last.’ 

* Then you're no worse,’ added the car- 
penter, taking a seat upon an old chest. 

*No, sir,’ replied the old woman.— 
* While God gives me such noble, gener- 
ous friends as you are, I can’t get much 
worse and live. Heaven knows what poor 
Polly would a’ done the long winter that’s 
passed, ifit hadn’t been for you, sir.’ 

‘I am glad you are grateful, Polly, for 
that’s a part of the reward I get for doing 
such things. But I have come on busi- 
ness now. Just listen to me: I have 
three apprentices—you know them ?” 

* Yes, sir—I have seen them often.’ 

* Well—I want to try them. They all 
know you, and they know that you are 

rand worthy. They know that you 
have suffered great misfortunes, and that 
you are a fit objectof charity. Now, will 
you contrive it for me? Will you try 
them on the first opportunity, and let me 
know the result ?’ 

Polly promised that sbe would, and Mr. 
Hammond then took leave. 

A few days after this Polly Brun met 
James Prout and Thomas Wilson in the 
atreet. They had done work, and were 
on their way to find amusement for the 
evening. She stopped them, and begged 
for charity. She told her sufferings and 
her wants, and said that any sum, no mat- 
ter how small, would help her. 

* You must go to somebody that’s got 
more money than we have,’ said James. 

* But afew pence,’ urged the woman. 

‘We havn’t got it to spare, so don’t 
trouble us.’ 

‘Even the money which ye paid for 
them cigars y’re smokin’ would help me 
more than ye can imagine,’ pursued Polly. 

* And it will help us, too,’ retorted 
Tom; and then, with a laugh, he pulled 
his companion away, and they went off. 

Shortly afterwards Polly met Mark 
Roland on his way to the shop. She 
stopped him, as she had done the others, 
and told him the same story of suffering 
and want. 

* Really, ma’am,’ returned the youth, 
‘I haven’t got much money, but I should 
like to help you. I know you are poor, 
and need help. Would a—a—dollar help 
you ?’ 

*The Lord bless ye, I couldn’t have 
asked so much from you, my dear lad.’ 

*Then you shall have a dollar,’ said 
Mark, happily. ‘Just you wait here a 
minute.’ 

* He ran to the house, and when he re- 
turned he had two silver half-dollars in 
his hand, which he gave to her, remark- 
ing, as he did so— 

‘If 1 should die, as all your children 
have died, and my mother should become 

poor and helpless, I should hope that she 
might find friends.’ 

* She would, she would,’ cried the old 
woman, moved to tears by the boy’s words. 


* God won't suffer the mother of such a 


son to be forsaken.’ 


Mark felt a new kind of happiness ashe 
went at work that evening, and as he re- 
flected upon the event which had trans- 
pired, he felt that he had done right, and 
that his mother would be happy if she 


knew it. 


And while Mark was at work, old Polly 
went into the carpenter's house and told 
her story. Mr. Hammond listened to her 


till she had finished, and them he said— 


* The boy is true, as I hoped he would 
I can truly say—*‘ He has been tried, 


be. 
and is not found wanting. 
Concluded next week. 





THE IRISH BOY AND HIS BOTTLE 

An Irish boy had the habit of going to 
a store daily and spending three cents for 
eandy, and—shall I say it—a cigar. He 
finally attracted the attention of a gentle- 
man who said to him: ‘ Why spend your 
money 80 foolishly ?” 

* Foolishly !’ the boy said, with evident 
surprise, as a new code of ideas flashed 
into his bright mind: ‘if candy and ci- 
gars are foolish, what is wise ? 

* Pat your money in some safe place, 
continued the gentleman, and save it for 
some good purpose.’ 
eS Lhavn’'t got a p 


y- 

*Ifthat’s all,’ said his friend, ‘ put it in 
this bottle, and see how soon you can fill 
itup, handing hima glass phial with a 


lace to put it,’ said the 


‘ Agreed,’ said the boy, and in went his 
three-cent piece. ‘ You keep it,’ said the 
boy, ‘ until it is fall.’ 

Regularly, day after day, and month 
after month, the little fellow made his de- 
posits, as the merchants do in their banks. 
Sundays excepted, he did not miss a day 
for nearly two years, when at last it was 
full. The money was now counted, and 
it amounted to the pretty little sum of 
nearly fourteen dollars. Putting all back 
into the bottle, he drove the cork full of 
nails, and handed it back to the gentle- 
man. 

* Keep it,’ he said, ‘it is yours.’ 

*No, no,’ said the boy, ‘I don’t want 
it. Give it to the “* Publication Society,” 
to send a library to a poor school.’ And 
he would consent to no other use of it. 
And now, as the ministers say, for the 
improvement. Any one may keep such a 
bottle, and resort to it daily. Be sure| 
and never keep a worse one. 

How few who have had much better 
advantages than most Irish boys, are as 
easily persuaded to a good deed, or would 
have so persevered in it, or have made so 
unselfish a use of the result. 

Don’t despise any Irish boy until you 
can imitate this noble example.—Reaper. 








MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


AUNT MARY’S BOOK. 
‘Aunt Mary, why don’t you write a 
book ?’ said a young gir] to a meek-eyed, 
intellectual woman of thirty. ‘I don’t 
think it is right for a person of your abili- 
ties to confine her efforts to her own home | 
circle; remember that much will be re- 
quired from those to whom much is giv-} 
en.’ 
‘Why, my dear Lena, I am now writ- | 
ing two books, and noble ones | hope to 
make of them, too.’ 
* Are you, aunt? O,1am so glad !— 
What are the subjects, characters, and so 
forth? CanI see them ?” 
*O, yes; you can see them. Come 
here, Charles and Mary,’ said she, calling 
two intelligent looking children, who 
were playing in the garden, beneath the 
window. ‘Here are my books, cousin 
Lena,’ said she pleasantly, as they enter- 
ed the room. ‘Is not here a fine begin- 
ning for two glorious works ?” 
Lena looked disappointed as she replied | 
—‘ There certainly is, aunt, but I do not| 
see that your being the mother of two fine | 
children is a sufficient reason for your| 
burying talents in obscurity.’ 
‘I do not intend to bury my talents, 
Lena. I intend to engrave upon the fair | 
tablets of these children’s minds all that} 
is good, and true, and beautiful in my own | 
soul, hoping and believing that the in-| 
scription that I shall thus traee upon the | 
books of their lives, will be far brighter 
and more enduring than any contributions 
I could make to the passing literature of 
the day. While I was writing what would | 
be of comparatively little real use to any | 
one, some foreign influence might be trac- | 
ing upon the pages of these precious 
books, that which, in after years, I might 
vainly wish could be erased.’ 
Lena was silent and convinced, and 
she thought within herself, ‘How much 
better it would be for the world, if there 
were more mothers like aunt Mary.’ And 
so it would. There are but few mothers 
who realize the importance of the trust 
committed to them. 
O, what a responsibility rests upon you 
who are mothers! The moment an im-| 
mortal being is committed to your care, 
that moment you are placed under the 
most solemn obligations to bring into 
exercise all that is noble and true within 
you, and to strive to keep your own minds 
pure, that you may faithfully discharge 
the great duties incumbent upon you.— 
Let no mother, however humble and ob- 
scure, form too low an estimate of the im- 
portance of her actions, for every woman 
to whom God has given achild capable of 
intellectual and moral development, has a 
far greater and more important work be- 
fore her than that of writing books. The 
young infant now nestling in her arms 
may live to exert an influence far greater 
than a thousand of the romances of the 
day, if she is faithful to the trust commit- 
ed to her care.—Ladies Home Mag. 
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SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


of the unusual beauty of Polish women 


follows : 


Now it is perfectly natural for all wom 
en to be beautiful. If they are not so 
the fault lies in their birth or training, or 
in both. An organism which is perfectly 
healthy in all its parts will be harmoni- 
ously developed, and, whether male o 
female, it will 
Hence there can be no true beauty with 








latge mouth, such as you sometimes see. 


| 
| 


nent health in the future man or woman 
unless the child is properly cared for.— 
We would therefore respectfully remind 
American mothers that, in Poland, a pe- 
riod of childhood is recognized. There, 
girls do not jump from infancy to young 
ladyhood. They are not sent from the 
cradle directly to the parlor, to dress, sit 
still, and look pretty. No, they are treat- 
ed as children should be. During ehild- 
hood, which extends through a period of 
several years, they are plainly and loosely 
dressed, and allowed to run, romp, and 
play in the open air. They take in sun- 
shine as does the flower. They are not 
loaded down, girded about, and oppressed 
every way with countless frills and super- 
abundant flounces, so as to be admired for 
their much clothing. Nor are they ren- 
dered delicate and dyspeptic by continual 
stuffing with candies and sweet-cakes, as 
are the majority of American children.— 

lain, simple food, free and various exer- 
cise, and abundant sunshine, during the 
whole period of childhood, are the secrets 
of beauty in after life. 





THE FAMILY. 





DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

Most of our readers are familiar with 
the early discoveries of Columbus, and 
the settlements found on the Atlantic 
coasts of North and South America, but 
possibly the following account of the dis- 
covery of the Pacific from the western 
shore of the continent, may be new to 


| many. We find it in Grace Greenwood’s 


Little Pilgrim :— 


Ona golden Autumn day, almost three 
and a half centuries ago, near the summit 
of a mountain on the Isthmus of Darien, 
a company of Spanish soldiers and native 
Indians came to a sudden halt. They 
were the party of the heroic Castilian ex- 
plorer, Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 


| the Gulf of Darien, for many weary days, 
| 


Thus 
far they had marched from the colony on 


through dense tropical forests, infested by 
venomous reptiles snd fearful wild beasts 
—through pestiferous swamps, and black, 
slimy streams, and over rocky heights, 
encountering the most dreadful fatigue, 
illness, hunger and thirst, in the hope of 


wonder, rejoicing and triumph, and the 
name of Vasco Nunez de Balboa was as- 
sociated with those of Christopher Colum- 
bus and Americus Vespucius. Yet, I am 
sorry to add, in less than four years from 
the time of his glorious discovery, he was 
accused of disloyalty, and put to death by 
the Spanish Governor of Darien. 

So it little profited the brave adven- 
turer that he had found a mighty ocean, 
on which European eyes had never before 
gazed, and pointed the world to regions of 
exhaustless riches. Yet let us hope that for 
him the waters of that other unknown sea, 
which lies between us and the true “‘ prom- 
ised Jand” was illuminated by the “ Sun 
of Righteousness ;”” and-that the gates of 
the golden city of God were not closed 
against him. 





WILLIE WE HAVE MISSED YOU. 


Oh Willie is it you, dear, safe, safe at home! 

They did not tell me true, dears they said you would 
not come. 

I heard you at the gate, and it made my heart rejoice; | 

Forl — that welcome footstep, and that dear familiar 
voice, 

Making music on my ear, in the lonely midnight gloom: 

Oh! at we have missed you; weleome, welcome 

ome ! 


We've longed to see you nightly, but this night of all ; 
The fire was blating brightly, and lights were in the hal: 
The little ones were up till ten o’clock and past, 
Then their eyes began to twinkle, and they’ve gone to | 
sleep at last ; | 
But they listened for your voice till they thought you'd | 
never come; | 
Oh! Willie, we have missed you; weleome, welcome | 
ef 





The days were sad without you,the nights long and drear ; 
My dreams have been about you; Oh! welcome, Willie 


ear 
Last night I wept and watched by the moonlight’s cheer- 
jess ray 
Till I thought I heard your footstep thenI wiped my 
tears away; 
But my heart grew sad again when I found you had not 


come ;— 
Oh! Willie, we have missed you; weleome, welcome 
home! 





A TRUE INCIDENT. 
On a bright summer morning, a young 
teacher might have been seen wending her 
way towards a small, but neat and plea- 
sant. school-house, situated in one of the 
interior districts of this State. Any one 
would have been struck with her childish 
appearance, for scarce sixteen years had 
passed over her head, yet was she impressed 
with a deep sense of the responsibility of 
her calling. Bright young faces at the 
schoolhouse windows grew brighter at her 
approach, and as she entered the school- 
room, the hushed silence plainly showed 
that she possessed there an authority such 
as neither age nor stature can attain, un- 


Bible had conquered. Such is the 
of the Word of God.—N. Y. Obs, ~ 


gazed up at the illustrious stranger , 
has made his appearance in the nog 
heavens, coming as he does so myster 
ly among our old familiar friends of 
Great Bear, Arcturus and the Pole 
with his bright head and long 
tail ; and many are the questions , 
about him by every one. 
come ? 
Where and when will he go? 


questions for our young friends, 
first of all we would say, that a com 
not a solid opaque body, like the earth, 
the planets, as some of you may sup 

1 but, on the contrary, is much ' 
‘lighter than even the air we breath 


1 
discove’ 


ring a new ocean, upon whose 


accompanied by an even, firm, and mode- 


The editor of Life Illustrated in com- 
menting on Bayard Taylor’s description 


discloses the secret of their good looks as 


be perfectly beautiful.— 
out health, and there'can be no perma- 


shores might lie that country of whose 
marvels and riches the savages told such | 
wonderful stories—the India of which 
the great-hearted Columbus dreamed, 
when he set out on that voyage which 
the wise men of Europe thought would 
end in a plunge down some ocean cata- 
ract, into a black chaos, a thousand 
leagues below the world. 

Balboa had been assured by his Indian 
guide that from the summit of a certain 
mountain he would behold the great sea, 
whose waves washed the shores of vast 
territories veined with gold and silver 
ore. Rousing their little remaining 
strength, the daring adventurers toiled 
up the rough ascent, as eager to behold 
the promised sea as were the Israelites of 
old to catch sight of ‘* the promised land.” 
But just before they reached the highest 
point, their leader commanded a halt, and 
they all paused, breathless, but reluctant. 
Balboa had resolved to be the first to be- 


rate disposition. 
books, read a few verses, and after a short 
appropriate prayer, commenced her day’s 
labor. 


school is dismissed. The ‘ good nights’ 
are repeated, and the children may be 


one, a little boy of about ten summers.— 


She opened the Book of 


After the day’s exercises are closed, 


seen leaving the schoolhouse—all save 


He has told a lie! The teacher’s usual 
happy smile has vanished, and as the boy 
boldly returns her searching gaze and 
questions, with repeated denials of his 
guilt, her heart becames painfully oppres- 
sed, and she raises an inward prayer to 
Heaven for guidance. But as she tries to 
awaken in his young heart some compunc- 
tion of conscience, she feels that hers is 
almost a hopeless task, for the bey had 
been taught to utter untruths by a moth- 
er! She leaves nothing unsaid which she 
thinks can awaken penitence, but all is in 
vain. The boy will not confess, but by 





hold the Pacific, and he pr d alone 
to the summit. I do not think that this 
was a noble act, but a selfish one, quite 
unworthy a true hero. Surely those 
brave followers, who had shared with him 
all the perils and hardships of the expedi- 
tion, should have had their full share in 
the first joy of thediscovery. But he had 
it all to himself—the glorious sight of 
that vast placid ocean—those green and 
flowery shores—the beauty, the grandeur, 
the mystery of a new world—and it was 
more than he could bear unmoved. He 
sank on his knees and gave thanks to 
God. Then he called up his followers, 
and they cut down a large tree and made 
of it a great cross, which they erected on 
the spot, in sign of conquest and civiliza- 
tion. They also carved the names of 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, upon 
several prominent trees—thus taking pos- 
session of the land. 

They then descended to the sea-shore, 
and Balboa having in one hand his drawn 
sword, and in the other the Spanish stand- 
ard, stood in the rising tide and shouted 
—* Long live the King and Queen of 
Castile! ”"—thus taking possession of the 
sea. 
Perhaps they lingered on that shore till 
night, and saw the sun descend into the 
calm, transparent expanse of sea, turning 
all the waves into a vast sheen of gold, 
and setting the western heaven aglow 
with burning splendors, till they seemed 
like the open gates of ‘‘the golden city,” 
or the mighty pavillions of ‘+ the King of 
Glory.” 

‘When the news of this discovery, of 
such incalculable importance to the whole 


, 


r 


repeated denials adds: falsehood to false- 
hood. She goes to her Bible, and while 
she is speaking kind and tender words to 
the erring boy, searches out all those 
texts of Scripture which refer to lying, 
holds the Holy Book before him, and bids 
him read. As the boy reads the threat- 
enings against the liar, his lips quiver, and 
his voice grows tremulous with emotion. 
But an evil impulse triumphs, and though 
he dares not now raise his eyes as he did 
before, he says with faltering voice, 

*I did not tell that lie.” 

The teacher, feeling that she has done 
all she can, tells him he may go. But 
she says: 

*I know the great struggle in your 
heart, Charley ; I know how wretched you 
feel, and how you will wish, even before 
you get home, that you had told the 
truth. Listen, Charley: While you are 
going home I will be praying that God 
will give you strength even to turn back 
and come to me with aconfession. Then 
we can ask His forgiveness.’ 

The boy has gone! ‘With a sorrowful 
heart, the teacher prays earnestly that the 
young child may not be left to perish, for 
she feels that he is already almost beyoad 
hope. But suddenly, as she remembers 
that He to whom she is praying is perfect 
in justice, as well as in mercy, she grows 
calm, and says: ‘Father, not my will, 
but thine be done.’ Then, almost in- 
voluntarily, she looks in the direction in 
which the boy had gone—when lo! he is 
coming back! With inexpressible joy 
she meets him at the door, and with 
breathless interest listens. Pale and 
trembling with his big effort, he says, ‘I 
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SORAPS FOR YOUTH, 
For the Companion. t 

ABOUT THE COMET, \ 
Doubtless all our young readers | 




































Whence hay) 
What is he? What will he 


We shall endeavor to answer 


stars may be seen through its fed; 
nucleus. And, furthermore, co 
not great balls of fire, for their on} 
is what is reflected from the sun.” Ay 
what they really are, no one can tly 
cisely,—they may be gas, or air, 0 
—but at any rate they are neither mihi 
like the earth, nor luminous like fir 
may next state, that these bodies,’ 7 
earth and the planets, have their’ 
orbits, or journeys; so. that astroniom 
know pretty well at what time to 
them. But, unlike the earth and: 
comets travel through space, not in dite 
but in .ovals:;-.so”*that - hey ae" 
millions of miles nearer the sun at@ 
time than at another, and it is when th 
are coming near the sun we begim to 
them. 
This comet, which you now 
shortly after sunset and before sunrise, 
supposed to be the one that was.seen 
your fathers is 1764 ; and,-if- you lie 
long, will be seen by you again in 1889 
90. So that it must take him about’ 
years to perform his journey; 4 
which time he pays a visit to the orbit 
the planet Uranus, which is 1800 
of miles from the sun; and havingpe 
formed this much, he turns { 
back, slowly at first, and then more 
ly every mile as he approaches our gr 
orb of day. He is going now- at then 
of about 150,000 miles per hour, andhi 
distance from the earth last weekWi 
roughly estimated at 87,000,000 
The tail, which points in _ the-direction 
the north star, is at least 6,000,000 
in length ; and on the twentieth of 0 
ber, he will be nearest the éarth’s orbit 
This comet was first discovered 
Prof. Donati, of Florence, Italy, ¢ t 
2nd of June; and. was - first seen int 
country by Mr. Parkhurst, of New J 
June 29. After a few more nights 
go as he came; but how many outof 
the millions of human beings that look 
at him now, will see him.again in thir} 
one years hence? 


it 


get 





TRUST. 

A lady, who had interested: 
much on the behalf of two navviét 
barking for the seat of war in the O:a® 
had purchased four warm knitted 
them, but had no means of getting @™ 
conveyed to the vessel on board . 
poor shivering friends had embadhtl 
‘Who was to take the much-needed # 
cles of clothing tothe vessel? Saye tt 
* Beneath a lamp in the street stood 
group of boys. Its light fell on#® 
which seemed to introduce the'# 
messenger I desired. The story 
him. ‘Now, my boy, we are 



























and I do not want to know your ane 


where you live, nor any clue to eit 
You might take these vests and ' 
twenty shillings upon them, or givé 


chose. I should neyer send the 
after you. But my confidence 
honor of English boys, which st 


those two nobly honest men would 
and might take cold and go into 
sumption, and die; and their wivé 
children break their hearts about t0e 
“The boy’s eyes flashed 
lamp-light, and snatching the p 
said, ‘Trust me! I’m the boy fo 











world, reached Spain, it caused great 


told that lie!’ and bursts into tears. The 


worldly all we bad with us, 


away to your fathers and brothers, 2 


high now, would be broken down. 2 


under & 











“ Eighteen-pence happened to ! oe 
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“But by 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


the boy. The next morning he went, but 
another boy had engaged the place the 
evening before. 

A great merchant was fitting out a ship. 
‘You had better apply for a boy's berth,’ 
again urged his mother. ‘O yes!’ an- 
swered the boy, ‘ by-and-by.’ ‘ Now, or 


159 





— 

forthe vests. I told him how sorry I 
qe for this; but that it would pay his 
‘at each way, and he would have six- 
gence and a happy heart to lie down with 


to give you a tray to put them on, and 
then, when you have built what you like, 
it can be put away safely for papa to 
see.’ 

* But another time, when baby is awake, 
I will let her play with me, and knock 
them down as she likes,’ 


IMPORTANT MEDICAL BOOK. 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA AND 
CATARBH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY MEDICATED INHALATIONS. 

ig popularity which was predicted for this able and 

interesting work has been more than realized. In all 
parts of the Union the press has hailed its advent as the 
precurser of a new era in the treatment of that terrible 
scourge of our climate, popularly known as Consumption. 


8s. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—anp— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
be first premium over all competitors, a Fair 


ue It's aplenty. Father’s a waterman. 
[shall get his boat for nothing. All’s 


~ Va- 
? and off he ran. 





«A note had been enclosed in the par- 
wl to one of the officers with whom I had 
hed some conversation, requesting him to 
gad me one line by post that night or 
yext morning, to say that the parcel had 


its destined owners. 


“The next day passed, and the next, 
We 
yad in the Times that she had sailed on 


pat no letter came from the Jura. 


you fail,’ said the mother. ‘ Time enough, 
by-and-by; the keel is not in the sea,’ 
said the boy. When the keel was in the 
sea, the boy asked for a berth. ‘ Hands 


*So do, my dear little boy. It is best 
to be kind to everybody ; and, most of all, 
children should be kind to a little sister 
or brother. I have told you about the 


are all shipped,’ was the reply. 

‘Ah! child,’ said the old grandmother 
in the chimney corner, ‘‘ remember this, 
* By the street of By-and-by one arrives 
at the house of Never.’” 


aad gentle. 


would have been pleasant to himself. 


holy child Jesus, how he was always kind 
He loved to serve and please 
others, and was willing to give up what 


hope my dear little boy and girl will be 


Tne following extracts will show in what estimation 
this work is held by all who have had an opportunity for 
its perusal : 

From the Boston Congregationalist. 

Dr. Dillenback speaks from experience and with can- 
dor. With these diseases the author has had a long and 
successful experience in this vicinity for some time past, | 
and the last seventy-five pages of the volume are devoted | 
to ‘* cases demonstrating curative power of medicated in- 
halation in Consumption and other diseases of the 74 eM 
ratory organs””—examples which have come under his 
own observation, and which the patients describe with 
minuteness in their own language. The beautiful paper 
and fine typographical appearance of the work renders it | 
a model of neatness. 





of the Mass, Chari t 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio Siate 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removiny the hareh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and orgap- 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 

rformer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


like him.’ 

‘Mamma, I know a little verse about 
Jesus; shall sayittoyou? Janetaught 
it to me that evening that you were not 
well—a long time ago.’ 

‘Yes, I should like to hear it.’ 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
&c. It is arranged with two manusls or banks of Keys, 
From the Boston Recorder. | the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 

Improvements proposed in medical science are, of and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
course, and ought to be, received with distrust; but | distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
when a proposal like that now before us is made, not by | banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
a quack, but by a competent practitioner, it deserves a | the ‘ront set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
candid exhamination. There is certainly an antecedent | will produce the effect of a large organ, and is spfficiently 


probability in favor of the idea of bringing the healing | heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


Tharsday morning. The day posts of 


. AN ALPHABET. 
Saturday arrived, but brought no news of 


Here isan ‘‘alphabet of character,” which 
some of the papers have published. If 
learned by the young, it can be made into | 


the percel. : 
“Ay trust failed. ‘My boy is dis- 
ponest,” I said, ‘ and my confidence in hu- 


application in immediate contact with the wound in the 


an honor can never be the same again.’ 
“But by the last post on Saturday 
gvening came a note from the officer al- 
Juded to, to say that about seven o’clock 
on Wednesday evening, a boy had taken 


words, and wrought into actions that will | 
be most beautiful and enduring. 


Wuat sotn Boy anp Man SHovutp 
BE ALPHABETICALLY.--Affectionate, Bold, 


‘ His soul was gentle as a lamb, 
And as his stature grew, 

He grew in favor both with man 
And God, his Father, too. 


lungs, in a gaseous or vaporing form. The author details 
many cases where the results of his treatment have been 
most happy; and we should think that many victims of | 
the disease would wish to give it a trial. | 
From the Boston Zion’s Herald. | 
We have read this book with great interest. The first | 
part, deecribing disea-es of the air passages, is simple | 
and perspicuous: the latt'r part, describing man: 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is cesigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by meane of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 


. - re-| Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
markable cures, is interesting. Forourselves, we admire | factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
the rules by which all regular physicians are governed, | manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 5i1 
and are totally opposed to that quackery which makes | WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
great pretensions, weare | secret remedies, and relying manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the moet 
upon the credulity and fears of the people. This book | experienced and skillful workmen. 
contains the author's remedies, and, so far as we can | n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
judge, is ae it certainly Is interesting. | equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
__, From the Dover, N. H. Morning Star. | tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 
This is a handsome octavo volume, of 224 pp. It is! Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
written in a clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding | eq in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
as much as possible all technicalities, so that the general | Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
reader will find little difficulty in understanding it. It | on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 
treats of the predisposing causes of Consumption, symp | As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
—cases demonstrating the curative | cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
i lol in ump » aud | beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
other diseases of the respiratory organs. The last chap- | forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
ter contains reports of twenty-five cases, each case vary- | Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
ing from the other, treated by Dr. Diilenback, the author | CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO 
of the book, with most signally favorable results. We | HALLETT & CUMSTON GEORGE HEW . 
ions toa | dge of the medical art, | T * WOODWARD 
believe, derived es- ~ 
of Dr. Dillenback 


Candid, Daring, Enterprising, Faithful, 
Grateful, Honorable, Indefatigable, Just, 
Kind, Loving, Moral, Nobie, Obliging, 
Polite, Quick, Religious, Social, Truth- 
ful, Upright, Valiant, Watchful, ’"Xem- 
plary Y’s and Zealous. 


4 on board, and had requested per- 
jon to deliver it to two men in the 
of the captain of the ship, the 

thief officer of the corps, and the medical 


* Now, Lord of all, he reigns above, 
And from his heavenly throne, 
He sees what children dwell in love, 

And marks them for his own.’ 











officer. | ‘Iam glad you remember your pretty 
“Having discharged his duty, the last |hymn, and I hope you do not forget how 
ound heard amidst the splashing of his | Wuat Giri AND WoMAN SHOULD BE you can be made like Jesus.’ 
curs, as he left the ship’s side, was the|ALPHABETICALLY.—Amiable, Benevo-) ‘I must pray for the Holy Spirit to 
shout, ‘ Tell that ere lady I kept my word, lent, Charitable, Domestic, Economical, | help me.’ 
gd the jackets was in time.’ Forgiving, Generous, Honest, Industrious,| ‘ Yes, that is right. When you feel as 
“All honor to the English boy, who|Judicious, Kind, Loving, Modest, Neat,|if you were going to be vexed and 
mstained my right to trust my brothers,|Obedient, Pleasant, Quiet, Reflecting, |angry, think of Jesus, and beg him to 
or old. The world is not so wide,| Sober, Tender, Urbane, Virtuous, Wise, |take every naughty feeling out of your 
weal shall meet again, I hope; and, *Xemplary, Yearning, Zealous. heart; ask him to forgive you that you 
meet when we may, the trusty and the are not more like him; and pray that you 
trusting will be friends.” may become more and more like him 
every day. 
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sential benefit from the p p 
we advise our friends who may be suffering from any of 
the diseases upon which his book treats, to give hima 
cal’, especiaily if they have ae mene ph rinsed 4 
means in vain. Atany rate send ead get Ais book an Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
— mten ate an tne ©) Cambetage purchasing atthe end of the year, can have the rent 
This book is for sale by Crosby Kicho!s & Co., Ticknor | Cfedited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
& Fields, Washington street. and at the office of the | Batter is worthy uf special note, as it enables those who 
hor, 8 Cambridge street Masten. Price 81,00 desire a fair test of the instrument hefore purchasing to 
“Dr Dillenbaek attends to the examination and treat- wea wich ve the expense of the manufacturers, to the e2- 
ment of ail diseases of the Chest, ‘Lhroat, and Lungs, yore yt! of the country or world, sent di- 
daily, 8 le cine, Be TT set (near Revere | rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
ponenikls “tiving ata distance, and unable to visit the pag Antes will wh i cer. | attended to, and as 
city, can be treated by giving a minute statement of their Newea ae posing agitcsd ot et ps ae. wees peer = 
case in writing, and the appropriate remedies, with in- y iJ e 
haler and necessary directions for use, can be — to PRICE LIST. 


them by express. Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
Scroll legs, 5 octave 

Piano style, 5 octa 

Piano style, extra fi 

Piano style, carved leg....... 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds. 
Piano sacs be octave... 
Organ Melodeon...... 

Organ Melodeon, extra finis! -250 
Pedal Bass Melodeon.... 275 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 





MELODEONS RENTED. 
THE FAIRY’S GIFT—CONSCIENCE. 


A little boy by some kind deed, 
A Fairy’s favor won; 
And she, for recompense and meed 
For what he’d nobly done, 
Gave him a little silver bell, 
And placed it in his breast, 
That he might tell by its low knell 
To do whate’er was best. 


Whene’er for gold, by young or old, 
He tempted was to wrong 

His fellow men, in sadness then 
Outgushed its warning song! 

But when he tried, with honest pride, 
To act aright his part, 

Its song brought smiles unto his brow, 
And sunshine to his heart. 


In every breast, unseen doth rest 


THE BOY’S RESOLVE. 


The other day a gentleman told me this 
story of a little boy only four years old. 
He was a very intelligent child, so much 
sothat he often surprised people by his 
remarks and behaviour. But with all 
this intelligence, the little fellow had a 
terrible temper ; no one could control it, 
not even his mother. Whipping was of 
noavail. He would stand the severest 
punishment without saying a word, or ut- 
tering a cry. He would even bring the 
tod to his mother sometimes when he 
thought he deserved its infliction. His 
mother was almost discouraged about it; 


PARENTS KNOW BEST. 

A little boy wanted to go down to the 
river’s side to play. His mother told 
him there was danger, and bade him stay 
at home. ‘You never let me go any- 
where, said he angrily. ‘ Mother knows 
what is best for you Charlie,” continued 
the same pleasing voice of his parent. 
‘No you don’t,” said Charlie; for which 
improper language and address he was 
severely reproved. 

Perhaps there are many little boys and 
girls guilty of the same misdemeanor. 





PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 


age T. ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Burmah, says: 
Within the past four years I have used and dis; 

ed of above five hundred bottles, but am now out. Please 
send me a fresh supply (through the Mission Rooms) as 
soon as you can, say two hundred bottles. I dare not be 





but one day she thought she would try to 


Just such a warning bell ; They are very much like the foolish fly in 


without it myself, and there are endless calls for it, both 
by Karens and Burmans. I always take it with me into 


all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


And if we heed each wise behest, 
With us all will be well. 

When we do right, with hearts contrite, 
It peals a joyous song, 

But when we evil know and do, 
It chides us for the wrong. 


the following table :— the jungles, and have or re brhenthag both on 

. : . if and others. Cne night, while sleeping in an open 

‘A young fly was resting with its Sagat, Lwes awoke by a we oo ne ead 

foot. On examination I found a en bitten by a 

mother on the wall of a fireplace, near se Centipede. T itamet ng! applied the Pain Killer; and 

kettle wherein the cook was making found instant relief. In less than an hour | was again 

. . i 4 

some soup. The old fly being obliged to emer. H.L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, writes :— 

leave her daughter on account of other en- | Here let me assure you that we prize your Pain Killer 
gagements, said to her as she flew away, 
‘My child, you must remain where you 


very highly. For the first two or three years of our resi- 
are, and not leave your place till I come 


reason with him upon the sin and danger 
ofindulging in such temper, telling him 
how wicked it was, how it displeased 
God and injured himself, and that he 
ought not to allow the wicked spirit to 
him behave so naughty. The little 
took a resolve—he would control 
himself; and he did. When passion was 
toused within his little breast, he would 
stand still, clench his hands, and shut his 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


ah Seat ae ee 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREE™, BOSTON, 


Have just published 
A VERY CROOKED RIVER. 


Speaking of the Rio Grande, a writer 
says : 
‘Imagine one of the crookedest things 


y, fel. oa OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 

to be without it for a single day. Only a few nights 

since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by a la eg and in-| Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, &c. 18mo 
tense pain was instantaneous thronghoat the arm, and th, 50 cents. 

soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the continu-| This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces 


dence in India, we were ignorant of its valuable proper- 
back.’ 


ties, and did not use it, but now would hardly feel safe 
. Why not, mother ?’ asked the little | ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour or more and 


lips firmly together, and pray in his heart 
Was 
And if he lives to grow 
ity be a man, will he not in all proba- 


forhelp until he was quite calm. 
not this noble ? 


be a good man? 


NOTHING TO WEAR. 


Iwas staying at the house of a friend a 
few Sabbaths since, when the following 
ingident occurred which many might profit 
by, It was in the morning and all were 
preparing for church, when the youngest 

ter, a girl of eleven years, came into 


the room and said : 


‘Mother, I don’t want to go to church 
this morning, my dress looks so, it isn’t 


it to wear.’ 


in the world, then imagine one twice as | fl 
crooked, and imagine to yourself a large 
river three times as crooked as all these 
put together, and you have a faint idea of 
the crooked disposition of this crooked 
river. There is no drift-wood in it, from 
the fact that it is so crooked that timber 
cannot find its way far down enough to 
lodge two sticks together ; but few snakes, 
because it is not straight enough to swim 
in; and the fish are all in whirlpools in 
the bends, because they cannot find their 
way out. 


meaning the soup-kettle. 
near it >” 
ful place.’ 


‘And why shall 
mother ?’ 


I fall 


in 

















you must trust to my experience. 


by the crook. 
ceived when you think you see across it; | gets out again.’ 
and some folks say it is so twisting there 


* Because,’ said the mother, ‘ I am afraid 
you will go too near that boiling fountain,’ 


‘What is the reason I must not go 
* Because you will fall into that dread- 


there 


‘I cannot explain to you the reason; 
Every 

Birds frequently attempt to|time that a little fly has approached one 
fly across the river, but alight on the/of these boiling fountains, from which you 
same side they start from—being deceived | see so many vapors rising, 1 have observ- 
Indeed, you may be de-|ed that it always tumbles in, and never 


at intervais during the mght, the alarming symptoms 
were subdued, and in the morning only a slight soreness 
was felt in the finger. 

I gave itina severe case of Fever and Ague, according 
to directions, and it acted like a charm, breaking it up 
at once. e Karens have great confidence in it. 

Mr. W. L. Carpenter writes from Calcutta, ‘ Perry 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very valuable medi- 
cine, and zaost people here that have used it entertain a 
high opinion of its wo th.” 

Bomar, December 4th 1857. 

Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents:—We have sold the 
shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, and h: pe to 
close that per Squantum in a few «ays. Herewith find 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India London 
and China, to your order. Hope to remit you soon for 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours trulf, 

DossaLHoy, MeRwansesg, & Co. 
MRLBURNE AuRTRALIA, May 14, 1858. 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : 

eee The “8. H. Talbot,” with 54 boxes, and the 
* State of Maine,’’ with 48 boxes of your valuable Pain 
Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold at 10s 

rdozen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, bu" we 

ope they will be in time for us to forward your account 
sales and remittance by this mail. These two shipments 
are divided among four different buyers, two of whom 
would each bave taken the whole 102 boxes if we would 


in verse and prose, On the death and future heppiness of 
yim children. Among the authors of the pieces are 
ngfellow, Wordsworth, Ben Johneon, James Ruseell 
Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, ‘Tennyson, Bryant, Saxe, T. H. 
Bayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adams, Sir William Temple, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sprague, Gerald Massey, D. M. Moir, 
Mrs Southey, H. F. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, 
Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Robert 
Burns, & Anintroductory article from the pen of Dr. 
Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- 
ments on which the Protestant Church rests the doc 
of infant salvation. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
GATHERED LILIES; 
oR, 
Little Children in Heaven, 
BY A. C. THOMPSON, 
Author of the “ The Better Land.”’ 18mo., flexible cloth, 
30c ; flexible cloth, gilt, 3le ; boards, full gilt, 42e. 


« My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
lilies.””—~ong of Solomon. 

Contents :—l—The Garden, whore is it? 2—What 
the Beloved is doing. 3—What does the Beloved gather? 
4—The period of gathering. 5—Who gathers them. 


Her father immediately called her to 

and said, 

‘L——, if you are ashamed to attend 
God's church on earth, on account of 
a} owe appearance, I fear that He 
His ee: receive you at lastinto) | jaws JOSEPH—TRIAL OF HIS 

‘Children, think of this. Remember| , — , 5 
tit if pride keeps you away from attend- What is the matter, my ate boy 
ing*divine worship, pride will also keep What are you in trouble about ? 

YOu from heaven. if you think your Baby has knocked down my blocks, 
twat tobe sun in church God 224 sed BY ety howe Lak 15 A IPH SEETOM, 

ae sow beat se wet SS Oe. this fountain; and I should like very | {ntsc himsry of two families ieeeen he power of religion 
Won, 4 sg ge hat J uiwe,| ‘Never mind, my boy. She does not much to see if I can’t keep from tumbling | isons, and its absence in the other. a ee 
Think ~ this the next time .. we understand that you like better to have | in.’ ? a is\ 4’ boox tere sg ry 

ie give thle wortiless te w®|them stand up. She did not mean to vex| ‘‘ So saying, she flew away to the ket- | faculd havea circulation as broad us the land. Tt costs 

EY. Obs Bt “| you; and I hope you will be kind to ber,|tle; but hardly had she approached it, 
aj , and let her play with them a little while. | when the suffocating vapor overcame her, 
She will soon forget them, and then I will /#nd she sank exhausted into it. 
help you again to make a house or what-| | ‘Oh,’ said she, with her expiring 
ever else you like.’ breath, ‘how unhappy are those children 


“The mother thinking she had said 
enough, flew away; but no sooner was Hi &S 
she gone than the little fly began to laugh 35 Pee 
at her advice. She said to herself, | —————->> a 
‘ These old folks are always so careful. —a FARE s 
Why does mother wish to deprive me of : 
the innocent pleasure of flying about a lit- Home Influences Illustrated. 
tle near this fountain? Have I not wings, | ..c' growth ai toe treside,, Avis the cbild, 40 will be 
and have I not sense enough to keep out | the ‘A hvs matured life taking bias and shape at the 

& P f hi th: Every book or treatise therefore 
of danger ? Indeed, mother, you can talk which stirs the public civedlines in the direction of home 
wisely, and I suppose you like to quote eaten; ive pone: —— to the li of the 
your own experience ; but as for me, 1 am |*** 7° “lume J* 
going to amuse myself in flying round 


6 
How does he gather them? 7—Wuither are they taken? 


. BY Age allow it. This is the best comment we can make on your | §_ Why does he gather them? 9—A future gathering. 
is but one side to it. 


Pain Killer. Send us frequent shipments. **** 





“ A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 
ingly treated.”’—Philadelpbia ae 

** Those who read it will find in the few tiny passages 
exactly the drop of comfort which the case adinits.”— 
Christian Register. 

“Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 
true poetry.’’—Phila. Christian Observer. 

** His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 
ence, and will find an immediate response from others.”’ 
—Watchman and Reflector 

“A delicate aad touching little book.”’—Christian 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ron. 
**Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 
flower chosen for its title.”"—Salem Gazette. 

“ “st every household such « little volume as this 
will meet with a tender welcome.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

















B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
A t Book M 
Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House, 
Winter Street, Boston. 


LAIN and Ornamental Bindings of every description- 

in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- 
ness and despatch. Music, Peri and old book® 
neatly repaired and bound toorder. Book Edge Gilding 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Estimates ten- 
ered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Booke Let- 


fact 





but 38 cents, and can be read through in an evening. It 
is also were rege erate making it doubly accepta- 
ble to youthful readers. 
pays a HENRY HOYT, 
9 Cornhill, Boston. 
AN UNLUCKY STREET. i ved is 
A poor boy wanted to get on the char- 


of a famous school at E——. 


3B 3w 


A NEW 300K EVERY WEEE. 


‘You must make application soon,’ said 
*O, yes! by-and-by,’ an- 
‘You had better write 


mother. 
fwered the boy. 


‘ But I wanted to show papa my house | Who will not listen to the advice of their 


when he come in.’ mother.’ ’—Child’s Paper. 
*I am sorry baby has knocked down 





your house, because you were so much 


URING the next three months, the AMERICAN 8. 
8. UNION, will issue a new voluma 


Every Saturday. 
The first in the Series entitled 


tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 
N itlemen’s Libraries Repaired 


-B. and Cleaned 
ou the most Reasonable Terms. 


ly 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


THE BUNYAN TABLEAUX. 


OPEx ETERY NIGHT AT THE MELODEON. 
Also on WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOONE, at 3 o’clock. 
This sublime and unique work of Art was 
the eminent American Artists, Huntington, May, Kyle, 
Crosby, Church, Dallas, Dar'y, and Paul Duggan: and is 
acknowledged by the wore Rage same ie Arti 


pleased with it. But you know we can 
easily set it up again. Now I should 
like to see you look kindly at baby, and 
give her leave to play with the blocks 
awhile. That wil make you feel happy, 
and please papa and mamma more than your | *mingnt judges, tobe superior to any 
building e house ever so well. and * "Admission $0 center Children half-price. 

baby is gone to sleep, you can get up your Doors open at beth? 
blocks as you like. You may ask Sarah 


COOPER GENT, 
THIS DAY received. 
23—3w 


P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TweLvE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 


With 
J. K. MILLER, JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, te. 
929 WASHINGTON STREET. 


ta geptte verioty Sea e he found anywhere else. 


Te, said his mother. ‘Not now; 
by,’ said the boy. By-and-by he 
Wrote. Then it was too late; the list of 
‘plicants was full. 

Arich doctor wanted a boy to curry his 
‘Worse and attend school. ‘Offer your 
Wetvices said the mother. ‘O yes! by- 
td-by,’ said the boy. ‘Go to-night 
Prayed his mother. ‘ By-and-by,’ said 


“HENRY HOYT, 
inted by saa 





MODEL SINGING BOOK. 
ete and ‘ASON’S Congregational music book,—the Nuw Can- 
work ever M MINA SACRA,—nOw universally admired and used— 
For 


sale by 


cisely. BERT J. GREENWOOD, 
Manager and Proprietor. 
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YOUTH’S COMPAN 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, OCTOBER 7, 1858. 








A GOOD DAY’S WORK. 


*Pve done one good day's work, if I never 
do another,’ said Mr. Barlow, rubbing his hands 
— briskly, and with the air of a man who 
felt very much pleased with himself. 

‘And so have [” Mrs. Barlow’s voice was 
in a lower tone, and less exultant, yet indica- | 





tive of a spirit at peace with itself. 


* Let us compare notes,’ said Mr. Barlow, in “ 


the confident manner of one who knows that | 
victory will be on his side, ‘and see which has | 
done the best day’s work.’ | 

*You, of course,’ returned the gentle-hearted | 
wife. 

‘ We shall see. Let the history of your day’s 
doing precede mine.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Barlow, ‘ you shall give the 
first experience.’ 

* Very well.’ And full of his subject, Mr. 
Barlow began: | 

*You remember the debt of Warfield, about 
which I spoke a few months ago?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘1 ed it desp would have sold | 
out my interest at thirty cents on the dollar 
when I left home this morning. Now the 
whole claim is secure. I had to scheme a lit- 
tle. It was sharp practice; but the thing is 
done. I don’t believe that another creditor of 
Warfield’s will get a third of his claim. | 

‘The next operation,’ continued Mr. Barlow, 
‘I consider about as good. About a year ago 
{ took fifty acres of land in Erie county, for a 
debt, at a valuation of five doliars an acre. 
sold it to-day for ten. I don’t think the man| 
knew just what he was buying. He called to 
see me about it, and I asked ten dollars an 
acre at a venture, when he promptly laid down 
one hundred dollars to bind the bargain. If 1 
never see him again, I am all right. That is 
transaction number two. Number three is as 
pleasant to remember. I sold a lot of goods, 
almost a year out of date, to a young country 
merchant, for cash. He thinks he has a bar- 

in; and perhaps he has; but I would have 
et them go at any time during the past six 
months at a loss of thirty per cent, and thought 
the sale a desirable one. 

* Now, there’s my day’s work, Jenny, and it 
is one to be proud of. I take some credit to 
myself for being upon the whole a pretty bright 
sort of a man, and bound to go through. Let 
us have your story now.’ 

The face of Mrs. Barlow flushed slightly.— 
Her husband waited for a few momet.is, and 
then said : 

‘Let us hear of the yards of stitching and 
the piles of good things made——’ 

. Ko—nothing of that,’ said Mrs. Barlow, 
with a slight veil of fecling covering her plea- 
sant voice. ‘I had another meaning when I 
spoke of having accomplished a good day’s 
work. And now, as my doings will bear no 
comparison with yours, I think of declining 
their rehearsal.’ 

‘A bargain is a bargain, Jenny,’ said Mr. 
Barlow. Word-keeping is a cardinal] virtue.— 
So let your story be told. You have donea 
good day’s work in your estimation, for you 
said so. Goon. I am all attention.’ 

Mrs. Barlow still hesitated. But after a lit- 
tle more urging, she began her story of a good 
day’s work. Her voice was a little subdued, 
and there was an evident shrinking from the 
subject about which she felt constrained to 


ey " 





| 


ak, 

*I resolved last night,’ said she, ‘after pass- 
ing some hours of self-examination and self- 
upbraidings, that I would, for one day, try to 

ess my soul in patience. And this day has 
n the trial-day. Shall 1 go on?’ 

Mrs. Barlow looked up with a timid, half- 
bashful air at her husband. She did not meet 
his eyes, for he had turned them partly away. 

* Yes, dear Jenny, go on.’ 

The husband’s buoyancy 
and in its place was somethi 
sive. 

‘Little Eddy was unusually fretful this 
morning, as you will remember. He seemed 
perverse, I thought—cross, as we callit. I 
was tempted to speak harshly two or three 
times; but sesnpnibering my good resolution, I 

t on the armor of patience, and never let him 

ear atone. Dear little fellow! When I 
went to wash him, after breakfast, I found just 
behind one of his ears a small, inflamed boil.— 
It has made him slightly feverish and weari- 
some all day. Oh, wasn’t I glad that patience 
had ruled my spirit! 

‘After you went away to the store, Mary 
gt into one of her perverse humors. She 

idn’t want to go to school, to begin with; then 
she couldn’t find her slate ; and then her shoe 
pinched her. I felt very much annoyed ; but 
recalling my good resolution, I met her irrita- 
tion with calmness, her wilfulness with gentle 
rebuke ; and so I conquered. 
and started for school with a cheerful counte- 
nance, her slate in her satchel, and her pinch- 
ing shoe unheeded. And so I had my reward. 

* But my triale were not over. Some extra 
washing was needed. So I called Ellen, and 
told her that Mary would require a frock and 
two pairs of drawers to be washed out, and the 
baby some slips, and you some pocket-handker- 
chiefs. A saucy refusal leaped from the girl’s 
quick tongue, and indignant words to me.— 
“Patience! Patience!” whispered a small, 
still voice. I stifled, with an effort, my feel- 


of tone was gone, 
ng tender and pen- 


some of them quite as severe as the few I have 
mentioned; but the armor of patience was 
whole when the sun went down. 
to possess 
of self has 
day’s work. lt may not seem much in your 
e , 


|* It is all sham and trash,’ said he; ‘ you shall 
not go on talking such nonsense ;’ and with 


| him to take his seat in mortification and tears. 


| little boy aside, and told him that they would 


She kissed me, | 


both improved by the discipline through which 
we 
‘ Other trials I have had through the day, 


I was able 
my soul in peace, and the conquest 
made me happier. This is my good 


es, 

Or. Barlow did not answer or speak, as the 
voice of his wife grew silent. She waited al- 
most a minute for his response. Then he bent 
forward suddenly, and kissed her, saying as he 


id so: 

* Mine was work, yours a battle—mine suc- 
cess, yours heroism! Jenny dear, since you 
have been talking, I have thought thus: My 
good work has soiled my garments, while yours 
are without a stain, and white as angels’ robes. 
Loving monitor! may your lesson of to-night 
make me a better man. Your good day’s work 
gives a two-fold blessing!’ 





VARIETY. 





REVIVAL INCIDENTS. 


The following incidents occurred the last 
winter in the neighborhood of S——. There 
had been no preaching or means of grace.— 
The people generally seemed living only for 
this world, intent on gaining riches and lands. 
There was no Sabbath-bell to call them to the 
house of God ; no voice of prayer, no hymns of 
praise ascended to heaven from these humble 
homes. Though here and there individual 
Christians were found, yet the banner of the 
cross had never yet been unfurled in that lone- 
ly neighborhood. 

Suddenly, and without any apparent cause, 
except directly from above, God’s spirit seemed 
present with them. A few old ladies, with 
hearts throbbing warmly for the Savior, met 
together for prayer. The Spirit of God, which 
moves where it listeth, had been exerting its 
marvellous influence upon the heart of a Tittle 
boy in the neighborhood. With none but God 
to teach him, he had been brought to the Sa- 
vior, and though only eleven years old, he felt 
that he had been bornagain. He heard of this 
meeting, and though so small a boy, and with 
all the bashfulness of youth, he was moved to 
go and tell them of God’s mercy to himself.— 
He felt that he must let others know what Je- 
sus had done for his soul. He did so, telling 
his story with dilated eye and quivering lip.— 
How the hearts of those praying women were 
moved and quickened by this joyful news the 
Christian need not be told. 

By some means a young man, careless and 
godless, found his way to the same meeting, 
and hearing this simple narative of conversion, 
he broke forth with loud scoffs and ridicule.— 


rough words and insulting laughter, he obliged 


His conduct was so shameful that the meet- 
ing broke up in confusion. As they were about 
leaving, one or two of the ladies called this 


have a meeting for prayer alone by themselves, 
They requested him to tell no one about it, but 
| to come to-inorrow and join them at a certain 
|place. There they met, and in simple lan- 
guage poured forth their petitions, praying 
| especially for the young man who had broken 
| up their meeting. 
| A day or two after, the little boy was told 
|that this young man had called at the house 
and wished to see him. Remembering his 
| violence, he was very much afraid, and would 
| not go down, thinking he had come to ridicule 
jand insult him. But the young man insisted 
| on seeing him, and begged so hard that he was 
induced to go. The young man came forward 
jand in tears grasped his hand. ‘Oh, Willie, I 
| have no peace nor sleep since I treated you so 
| badly, and heard your story. [ am a poor 
| miserable sinner. { want you to pray for me, 
|and*tell me what I must do. Again, in artless 
| language, Willie told his simple story. They 
knelt together, a rough arm encircling that 
|childish form, and prayed for mercy to that 
| God who is the hearer and answerer of praycr. 
| God soon spoke peace to the young man’s 
troubled heart, and he became a happy and 
| triumphant Christian. There was a light in 
; his eye, and a joy in his heart, which he had 
jmever felt before. He went again to the 
prayer-meeting, Willie leading him by the 
hand, now humbled and repentant. He too 
was constrained to tell his story, and become a 
}most zealous and active Christian laborer.— 
pron, yee among his friends and compan- 
ions, he exhorted them to come to that Savior 
whom he had found so precious. 
Thus began an extensive and powerful re- 
vival. All the neighborhood seemed moved.— 
With no preacher of the gospel save the 
prayers and exhortations of these simple peo- 
ple, numbers were led to the cross. A church 
was organized, and they are now looking for a 
settled pastor, where three or four months ago 
no religious service, not even a prayer-meeting, 
was to be found. Truly out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings God has perfected praise. 
—-Am. Mess. 


THE MOTTO OE THE SUN-DIAL. 
In a conspicuous place upon one of the 
buildings in ndon, known as the Middle 
Temple, and occupied by lawyers, might have 
been seen until recently, a sun-dial with a me- 








ings, restrained my speech, and cont y 
countenance. Very calmly, as to all exterior 
signs did [ look into Ellen’s face, until she 
dropped her eyes to the floor in confusion. 
*“ You must have forgotten yourself,” said 
I, with some dignity of manner, yet without a 
ign of irritation. She was humble at once; 


confessed the wrong, and begged my pardon. 
I forgave her, after 4 she went back 
to the kitchen, ing wiser, I think, than 


when [ summoned her. The washing | re- 
quired has been done, and well done, and the 


girl has all day as if she were endea- 
voring to atone, by kindness and service, for 
that hasty speech. If { mistake not, we were 


ble motto. This sun-dial was set up be- 

fore clocks became common. It was ordered 
by an association of lawyers known as bench- 
| era The order was given to the most cele- 
brated manufacturer to prepare a dial which 
| should be worthy of the society and of the 
place. 
In due time the instrument was constructed, 
and all ready for its public exposure, with the 
exception of that without which no sun-dial 
would be considered complete, namely, an ap- 
propriate motto. In order to be furnished with 
this, the manufacturer was desired to wait upon 
the benchers, on an appointed day and hour. 
It so happened that, being unable to attend 








in n, he sent his foreman, a plain, matter- 
of-fact man of business. When he came, ac- 
cording to instructions, he was surprised to 
find that the benchers had separated, without 
at all recollecting either the appointment or 
the motto. He found there only one learned 
member, who appeared to know little and care 
less about the entire affair, and who had mani- 
festly been annoyed about something or other 
just at the moment when the man was ushered 
into his august presence. The foreman was 
very abruptly asked what he wanted. 

* Please, sir,’ said the man, a little confused 
at the mode in which he was addressed, ‘my 
master sent me for the motto.’ 

* Motto, motto—what motto? I know no- 
thing of a motto,’ said the bencher. 

$ The motto for the sun-dial, please, sir,’ said 
the man, ‘ which your honor promised to have 
ready.’ 

‘I tell you,’ said the honorable bencher, ‘I 
know nothing about any motto, or sun-dial 
either. You should have been here much 
sooner. I cannot be delayed by you any longer. 
Begone about your business.’ 

The man, abashed, at once withdrew, and 
returning to his master, who was anxiously 
waiting for the promised inscription. 

‘Well, John, said he, have you seen the 
gentlemen ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ said John, ‘I saw one very queer 
gentleman, who appeared to be in a great hur- 
ry to get away.’ 

‘ And what did he tell you ? said the master. 

‘Sir, said John, “he first said he knew no- 
thing about any motto, and then in a loud voice 
told me, “ Begone about your business,” so I 
hurried home as quickly as I could.’ 

*O! very well,’ said the master, who was a) 
little of a wag; ‘that will do famously” And 
on the next day the walls of the Middle Tem- 
ple were adorned with a first-rate sun-dial, on 
which stood out, in large and attractive letters, 
the sage and appropriate motto— 

‘ BEGONE ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS.’ 

A capital motto it was, too. God has given | 
ay man his work, and the time to do it in; 
and happy are those who can always make the 
hour and its duty go hand in hand. 





‘OH, LET ME RING THE BELL!’ 
A missionary far away, 

Beyond the Southern Sea, 
Was sitting in his home one day 

With Bible on his knee. 


When suddenly he heard a rap 
Upon the chamber door, 

And opening, there stood a boy 
Of some ten years or more. 


He was a bright and happy child, 
With cheeks of ruddy hue, 

And eyes that ’neath their lashes smiled, 
And glittered like the dew. 


He held his little form erect, 
In boyish sturdiness, 

But on his lip you could detect 
Traces of gentleness. 


‘ Dear sir,’ he said, in native tongue, 
*I do so want to know, 

If something for the house of God 
You'd kindly let me do, 

¢ What can you do, my little boy ” 
‘The missionary said, 

And as he spoke he laid his hand 
Upon the youthful head. 


Then bashfully, as if afraid 
His secret wish to tell, 

The boy in eager accents said, 
* Oh, let me ring the bell !” 


‘Oh, please to let me ring the bell 
For our dear house of prayer ; 
I’m sure I’Il ring it loud and well, 

And I'll be always there!’ 


The missionary kindly looked 
Upon that upturned face, 

Where hope, and fear, and wistfulness, 
United, left their trace. 


And gladly did he grant the boon ; 
The boy had pleaded well, 

And to the eager child he said, 
* Yes, you shall ring the bell!” 


Oh, what a pleased and happy heart 
He carried to his home, 

And how impatiently he longed 
For the Sabbath day to come ! 


He rang the bell : he went to school, 
The Bible learned to read, 

And in his youthful heart they sowed 
The gospel’s precious seed. 


And now to other heathen lands 
He's gone of Christ to tell ; 

And yet his first young mission was 
To ring the Sabbath bell. 


FATHER MOODY AND THE TURKEY. 


We are indebted to the Pittsburg correspon- 
dent for the following capital anecdote of 
Father Moody, who was born in Newbury, 
1675, graduated at Harvard College in 1698, 
settled at York, Maine, 1700, and died at 
seventy-two years of age, in 1748: 

‘Come, Charles, my son,’ said Deacon Alls- 
worth, ‘take one of these — and carry it 
up to Minister Moody for Thanksgiving.’ 

* No, father, I don’t do that again, I tell you.’ 

* What do I hearnow, Charles? These five- 
and twenty years I have sent the minister a 
turkey, and Joe has carried them, and Tom and 
Jerry and you, without ever refusing before.— 
What’s the matter now ” 

‘ Why, father, he never thanks me for bring- 
ing itto him. Besides, he took me to task, 
awhile ago, because | started out of meeting 
too soon. 

‘ Well, son, you know it is the custom for 
the minister to go out before any of the con 
gation starts; this is done as a mark of re- 
spect.’ 

‘Respect or not, he’s nothing but a man; 
and as for creeping for him, I won't do it.’ 

‘Well, let it pass, and carry him the turkey, 
and if he don’t thank you for it I will.’ 

Charles shouldered the fowl, and in a short 
time was at the minister’s house. The minis- 





ter was surrounded by a number of his friends, 
who had come to spend Thanksgiving with 
him. The lad entered without knocking, and 
bringing the turkey from his shoulder heavily 
upon the table, said— 


you want it, you m 


| per’s Magazine. 


| ing to retard circulation, respiration, and diges- | 


‘Mr. Moody, there’s a turkey for you. If 
ay have it; if you don’t, I'll 


‘but | think you might learn a little manners, 
Charles, Can’t you do an errand better? 
‘How would you have me do it? asked 
Charles. 

‘Sit down in my chair,’ said the clergyman, 
‘and I will show you how,’ 

Charles took the chair, while the divine took 
the turkey and left the room. He soon return- 
gy off his hat, made a very low bow, and 
said— 

‘Mr. Moody, here is a turkey which my 
father sends to you and wishes you to accept 
as a present.’ 

‘Charles rose from his seat, took the fowl, 
and said to the minister—‘It is a very fine one, 
and I feel very grateful to your father for it— 
In this and many other instances he has con- 
tributed to my happiness. If you just carry it 
into the kitchen and return again, i will send 
for Mrs. Moody to give you half a dollar.’ 

The good old clergyman walked out of the 
room ; Rie friends laughed at the joke, and 
made up a purse for the lad, who ever after- 
ward received a reward for his services.— Har- 


Those persons engaged in occupations re- 
quiring the hands alone to move, while the 
lower limbs remain motionless, should bear in 
mind, that without constantly raising the frame 
to an erect position, and giving a slight exer-| 
cise to all parts of the body, such a practice 
will tend to destroy their health. ‘They should, 
moreover, sit in as erect a position as possible. 
With seamstresses, there is always more or 
less stooping of the head and shoulders, tend- 








tion, and produce curvature, of the spine. ‘The | 
head should be thrown back to give the lungs) 
full play. The frequent longdrawn breath of | 
the seamstress evinces the cramping and con- | 
finement of the lungs. Health cannot be ex. | 
| pected without free respiration. ‘The life-giv-| 
ing element is in the atmosphere, and without 
it in proportionate abundance must disease 
intervene. Strength and robustness must come 
from exercise. Confined attitudes are in vio- 
lation of correct theories of healthy physical | 
development and the instincts of nature. ‘Those | 
accustomed to sit writing for hours, day after 
day, can form some idea of the exhausting na- | 
|ture of the toilsome and ill-paid labor of the 
poor seamstress.— Scientific American. 





A GRATEFUL DROVER BOY. 


At a meeting of the Suffolk Agricultural As- 
sociation at Bury, a few days ago, the Rev. R. 
Cobbold, in proposing a toast, alluded to a 
painting of a pony with a letter bag and dog, 
which hung over the chairman’s head. The 
pony so drawn (said the Rev. gentleman,) was 
the presentation of gratitude to the man who 
had furnished the feast that day. Some eight} 
or nine years ago a drover’s boy, about thirteen | 
or fourteen years of age, was found one even- | 
ing lying on the door steps of the Bell Inn, in 
a helpless state. The people of the house pro- 
bably mistaking the cause of his condition, 
were about to put him off, when the landlord 
(Mr. John Bridgman) came out, and, finding 
he was very ill or exhausted, ordered that he 
should be taken in and attended to, and he re- 
mained there until he was well enough to pro- 
ceed on his journey. About six years after, a 
drover coming to the town brought with him a 
pony, and a letter to Mr. Bridgman, begging 
his acceptance of it, from the lad to whom he 
had ee sme the part of the good Samaritan, | 
and who had in the interval got on in the world. | 
The pony, which has now been in Mr. Bridg- 

man’s possession about’ three years, is an ex- 

cellent one, and forty guineas have been offer- 

ed and refused for him. 











‘WHOSE LITTLE GIRL ARE YOU?’ 

A good man says, in a book that I have read 
how once he saw a little cheerful girl playing 
in a field among the flowers. She was all 
alone, but she seemed to have no fear, as she 
sat and sung, and wove the buttercups and 
daisies into chains. 

‘ Whose little girl are you!’ said the gentle- 
man. 

‘ Mother’s,’ she answered, with a happy look. 

‘ And where do you live?” 

‘ At home, sir? and again she brightly smil- 


ed. 
Ah! thought the kind man, as he walked on, 
those are two beautiful words for a child,— 
‘mother, and ‘home.’ But I know two words 
sweeter still; and happy are they who can use 
them as simply and joyfully as that little child 
I just spoke of. These two better words are, 
‘Father, and ‘heaven.’ Yes, dear children, 
these are two great questions for all of us.— 
Whose child are you? and, ‘ Where is your 
‘home ? There is one answer, and only one, 
which, if you can give it, will make you happy 
indeed. How many of our readers can truly 
say, ‘God is my Father, and my home is 
heaven ?’—Reaper. 


*‘ TRANSPOSITION.’ 

Mr. Editor.—I have arranged the letters in 
the ‘ Transposition’ in your paper of September 
23rd, so as to read :— 

‘ And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more di 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain.” Rev. 21:4. Nerrm 

Wiscasset, Sept. 22, 1858. 

We have received several correct arrange- 
ments of the transposition, similar to the 
above, from other of our young friends, for 
which we are greatly obliged. We publish 
the above because it came first to hand. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 58. 
HAsiet added to its list of more thana 
ere 


books. Among these are the following 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Beggar 


WILLIS HOWABD ; or, Two Secrets well kept, 


GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


BECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE 


HOME SCENES in the Norwood Famil 


THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. 


leath, | Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- 








mt publications, several new and very 


Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen M late 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to dg 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Chariatiag 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautifyj 


carry it back again. gravings. Price 50 cents. eid) 
‘IT shall be very glad of it, said the minister, an id = intensely interesting book, Which every 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of 


Principles.’ With fine original illustrations, 
40 cents. 


bellished with three new engravings. 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 


Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ 
Sinner,’ and several other books o: 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 


*The 
f the Siciety, u 
5 


ity 
” 


Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22 cents, 
Y> divided 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. jg 


cents. 
By the autho 
r,’ * Beacons and Beckonings,’ ¢ Gig « 


ry 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very xpressin 
Vv: . 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents, 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisuy 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. boun 
8. Brown 


* Eldest Da’ 


TWILIGHT HOURS; or, 8tories from M: 


Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But then 
stories are just as good for any other children, Wp. 
ents. 


TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey Of Jessie Puy 
er. 144 pp. cents. 

WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christiag 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer 


Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Bostog 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTO: 
H's long been manufactured by a practical 
and every ounce of it under his own eye, with invay, 
able accuracy and care. it is sealed and Protected 
law from counterfeits, and consequently can be 
as genuine, without adulteration. It supplies the 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of all pe 
monary complaints ; fur coughs, colds, hoarseness, asthm, 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient 
tion, and for the relief of consumptive patients jg 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these 
wider and better known, this medicine has gradually’ 
come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the log 
of the American peasant to the palaces of European king, 
Throughout this entire country, in every state and cay, 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contains, Cm 
PEcToRAL is known as the best of all remedies for dis. 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign COuntries | 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physician. 
If there is any dependence on what men of eVEry statiq| 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust ourom 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of foe 
gent physicians, whose business is to know ; in short, i 
here is any reliance upon any thing, then is it irrefiy. 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the claas of 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other remedies 
known to mankind. N 





Nothing but its intrinsic 

the unmistakable benetit conferred on thousands] 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation, 
enjoys. ile many inferior remedies have been thru 
upon the community, have failed, and been discarded, 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits a] 
the afflicted they can never forget, and produced 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 
42—ly _ a 


XT EVERY FAMILYc§ 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 

SEWING MACHINES, 


a reasons why the preference is given to the GROF. 
ER & BAKEK machine, are the following: 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RiP 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thu 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is 
—— than any other made, either by hand orm 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From 


PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


In making remittances, Drafts must be made 
to the Order of ROVER & B 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, 

495 Broadway, 

730 Chestnut Stre 
5l—ly 
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GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLAS. 
J- E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Bostoa 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,’) 


poe the following Fing ENGRAVINGS, whith 
send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of price, wit 
rules to paint each, colors used and how to mix. 
Size plate. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 
The Farm Yard, 
The Happy Family, 
Les Orphelens, 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 
The Letter Bird, 
Age and henna? & 1 
iso two beautiful Crayon Studies, Longfello 
line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenei. 
nes $1, each. 


aM 


Excellent aay 





Se Vveeie RM 
FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR TH 
YOUNG. 

us Subscribers cordially invite all who with ©# 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit theif, 

rooms, whenever they wish, particularly on Weds 

and Saturday afternoons, at W asuIneTow 
STON, where may be seen SQUARE, GRAN 

LOR. GRAND, ORTHEN, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTE_ On EXHIBITION, OR For SALB. 
'T. GILBEBT 800 
196m 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 


tarianism, No Controversy+ 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paros @la yeaR. 81x coprzs ror $5, PA’ 
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BOUND VOLUMES @1 and @1,85. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agel 
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